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‘“‘ Norway —Stavanger,. Eighth month 25th, 


1818. Through Divine favor we arrived here 
this day, 7.e. William Allen, Enoch Jacobson, 
and myself. We had a rough and tedious pas- 
sage on this North Sea. Onur vessel being 
small, rendered it more trying. Our landlady 


here is a very motherly woman ; her heart is | 


moved with Christian kindness towards us. We 
are much enfeebled by sea-gickness and want of 
proper food, but she devises whitever she can 
towards our comfort. 

“ 26th. We presented ourselves this morning, 
with our passports, before the Chief Magistrate 
of this place. He has exercised the functions 


of a Judge for 25 years, and is an intelligent and | 


serious man. ‘This town contains about 3,000 
inhabitants, and the parish 4,000 more. There 
are very few among them but what can read, 
which is also the case throughout the district, 


and yet it is thought that fifty Bibles could | 


hardly be found among them all ; indeed money 
cannot procure them here ; one young Lutheran 
Minister has not been able to obtain a copy, and 
he very gratefully received one that we presented 
to him, (for we have brought a quantity of the 
Scriptures with us.) We had some satisfactory 
intercourse with this young man, and also with 
the senior clergyman, who unequivocally ac- 
knowledged his full assent to the Gospel truths 
that we felt engaged to communicate to them. 
Enoch Jacobson is already very useful to us. 
“28th. Several of the dear people who be- 
came convinced of our Christian principles in 
the prison-ship in England reside here ; we have 
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visited them in their families, and had very 
solemn and interesting religious seasons with 
them ; one particularly, with two young men and 
two young women; a solemn silence in the 
Lord’s presence prevailed over us. These peo- 
ple are here as shining lights, so that several 
pious persons in this place have joined them in 
silent, reverent waiting on the Lord. They 
meet regularly together twice a week for the 
worship of God; they have no kind of vocal 
communication, so that their meeting together is 
truly aud solely to wait on the Lord. 

We met them at their usual week-day meet- 
ing; there were seven men and seven women, 
with a few children. We found them gathered 


| into the same recollectedness of spirit and state 


of solemn silence as we witnessed in our visit to 
\their families. Surely this is a people that 
gather to Christ, whom they know to be their 
teacher. After we had sata lo’ | time, and en- 
joyed together in the Divine presence a very 
' precious fellowship of spirit in harmonious silent 
| waiting on the Lord, dear Allen and myself 
| were enlarged in vocal ministry, Enoch interpret- 
'ing sentence by sentence. It seemed like dew 
falling upon the tender grass; we felt weightily 
‘the necessity of their having some kind of order 
‘and discipline established among them, to watch 
over one another for good, so that their lives 
may be kept blameless and clean among men, 
as becometh the Christian profession they make. 
This appeared the more needful as there are a 
number of persons who often meet with them, 
and who have in a greater or less degree jojned 
them in religious profession. They have more- 
over come under the notice of the Government; 
and it is proper that there should be an under- 
standing as to those whom they consider as being 
in religious fellowship with them or not. We 
have endeavored to lay the subject before them 
for their consideration, and they appeared to 
feel the propriety of taking such a step; for the 
church of Christ isa church of order. After 
having briefly but clearly set befure them the 
manner of life and conversation which ought to 
distinguish those who wish to be considered 
members of their religious community, and 
what are the cardinal portions of the Christian 
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doctrine and precepts, which they must firmly Christiansand. The weather was fine, but wb 
believe and endeavor to act up to, we left them | had proceeded a little way only, when the wind 
to consider these various matters among them-| blew vehemently, and with it such a high sea, 
selves, and to see who among them felt warranted | that the Captain had great difficulty to put into 
to give in their names as members of their | this place for shelter.” 

Christian community. Enoch Jacobson, being} Having been detained several days by stress 
one of them, staid with them. He told me that! of weather, they did not leave Tananger till the 
they proceeded in this concern under great | 6th, on their way to Christiansand. 
weightiness and tenderness of spirit ; eight only,| “9th, Christiansand. It has taken us two 
out of nearly thirty, apprehended themselves | days to come here in our little vessel, which we 
prepared to make a solemn profession ; and yct| have now discharged, as we expect to proceed 
several others are truly spiritually minded and | by land. 

conscientious men and women ; but they wish to} Accompanied by Peter Isaacson, a pious man 
act with deliberation. We endeavored to pre-|to whom we were introduced, we have visited 
pare a few rules of discipline suitable to their | the Governor, who treated us with great civility, 
condition, which they have adopted, and havejand is disposed to give us every facility he can 
sent them for the consideration of those who/in the prosecution of our religious or beneyo- 
profess with them in other parts of Norway lent objects.” 

Several opportunities have presented for our} Leaving Christiansand on the 11th, they 
being with many of the inhabitants of this place. | availed themselves of several opportunities for 
Sometimes a large number were collected to-| religious service, during along and perilous 
gether. They received the truths of the Gospel | journey of nearly ten days, to Christiania, by 
that we felt ourselves called to proclaim with} way of Arendal, Brevig, Holmestrand, and 


- 


religious sensibility. Drammen. 

The little company here who profess with| ‘21st. - Christiania. We arrived here early 
Friends, have hitherto held their religious| this afternoon, and had this evening a small 
meetings in one of their houses, which some-| meeting at Canute’s with those who profess 
times subjected them to interruptions, and| with us. Some of them I had seen on board 
piously inclined persons feel diffident in coming | the prison-ship in England. 
to sit with them in a private house. This had} “27th. We have found here a wide door set 
induced us to endeavor to procure a suitable] open before us by our blessed Master, who has 
place for them to meet it. We have obtained a} also been pleased to give us a little ability to 
commodious room, which we have hired for} labor in his Gospel among various classes. We 
one year, and had it properly seated and pre-| have had many meetings among those who pro- 
pared. fess with us, and have also visited them in their 

First-day, 30th of Eighth month. Those pro-| families. They cordially unite in adopting the 
fessing with us came pretty generally to our|rules of Discipline prepared at Stavanger; and 
meeting this morning, which was held in the also conclude to establish a Two-Months’ Meet- 
new house. They were about fifty. It wasa/ing. They will meet alternately, so that they 
good meeting, and yet the great weight that I| may receive at each of their meetings an ac- 
felt on my mind last night, returned and con-| count of what transpired at the other. We have 
tinued till we went to the afternoon meeting.|also had some pretty large and satisfactory 
We found a large company collected, and many| meetings with the inhabitants. There are 
more coming in. The crowd out of doors, as| serious and pious individuals among them, who 
well as in the house, was great, and yet, nojare open to receive our testimony. We find 
‘ public notice had been ‘given of our mecting.| great openness among the men in power,—the 

The Lord’s power came over us, and brought all} Governor, the chief Minister of State, their 
into stillness; when, after a pretty long silence, | several officers, and many of the principal mer- 
my heart being warmed with Christian love|chants. Some religious meetings among that 
towards that assembly, I addressed them in the} class of men have been held at the residence of 
words of the Apostle; ‘After the way which|the governor, and have been seasons of Divine 
they call heresy, so worship I the God of my| favor. There is here a fortress, in which many 
fathers, &c. My dear friend William Allen] prisoners are confined for life ; others for a term 
had also very good service. The people were|of years. The Governor of the castle hal them 
very attentive, and some very tender. In the! collected in their respective yards, to give us an 
evening the old clergyman, who had been at! opportunity to have meetings with them. 
meeting, came to us, and ina very feeling man-| This evening we closed our religious engage- 
ner expressed his gratitude for the opportunity | ments in this place by having a meeting with 
given him of the Lord, to hear the great Gospel | the little company that profess with us. Some 
truths that had been proclaimed that day. of them are in a teader state. May the Lord 

Ninth month Ist. Tananger, three Nor-|bring to perfection the work that is begun 
wegian miles from Stavanger. We went this Y 


among them ! 
morning on board a little vessel to take us to aving now completed their services in Nor- 
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way, they left Christiania about noon of the 
2-th of the Ninth month, and proceeded in a 
direct course to Stockholm, a distance of four 
hundred and twenty miles. With the excep- 
tion of a little difficulty on account of the oc- 
casional “ unruliness of the horses, which were 
much stronger than those in Norway,” their 
journey was accomplished with comparative 
ease. On entering Sweden, the free use of 
“strong drink” by the people formed a striking 
contrast to the more sober habits of the Nor- 
wegians. Passing through Carlstad, “a fine 
town, beautifully situated at the head of a lake,” 
S. G. remarks that, neither there nor in other 
places on their route, did way open for any 
religious service, concluding that ‘the Lord 
knows best how to direct his servants.” 

They arrived at Stockholm on the 5th of 
Tenth month, and were detained in the Swedish 
capital more than three weeks. Ona review of 
the various religious services in which they were 
engaged during that time, S. G. makes the fol- 
lowing memoranda : 

“20th. We have been closely occupied since 
coming to this city, where we felt ourselves 
particularly concerned for the poor and the suf- 
fering. It has led us to visit their various 
institutions for the relief or retreat of these. 
We have had the acceptable company of Phillip- 
son, a pious and very benevolent man, whose 


time and large estate are employed in acts of 


benevolence. He is the founder and supporter 
of several of these establishments, and takes a 
very active part in many others. Those for the 
education of poor children are very extensive : 
they are on the most liberal plan, and in good 
order. 

Soon after our arrival here, we waited on the 
Count D’Engerstrém, for whom we had letters ; 
he is the King’s Prime Minister. He told us 
that the King had been: informed of our arrival 
in his dominions, and had expressed a desire to 
see us, when we came to Stockholm. We told 
the Count that we should wait on the King 
whenever he réquested us to do so. The Count 
has appeared to take much interest in the object 
of our religious engagements. His wife is a 
pious woman. We have had several interesting 
religious seasons in the family, also in that of 
Count Rosenblad, another of the King’s Minis- 
ters, and President of the Bible Society. At 
one of these, held at the Count D’ Engerstrém’s, 
we became acquainted with the Countess von 
Bielke ; her residence is at Copenhagen, aear 
the Queen ; but she has large estates here. She 
ts a pious woman, and appears much interested 
to know our religious principles, on which ac- 
count she made many inquiries. On my being 
afterwards with her, she produced in writing my 
answers to her various questions, which she had 
taken down from memory pretty accurately. 
She wished to know if they were correct; her 
object, she said, was-to send them to the King 
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and Queen of Denmark, who she knew would be 
gratified with it. We had previously felt much 
for that King and Queen, and apprehended it 
was right for us to write to them; we wished to 
bring before the King the subject of liberty of 
conscience, and to secure his notice and protee- 
tion for those few individuals who, on board the 
prison-ship of war in England, had been con- 
vinced of our principles, to whom a few others 
have joined themselves since their return to 
their homes. We told the Countess that we 
were about writing to the King and Queen, and 
proposed to send some books that treat particu- 
larly of our religious principles and Christian 
testimonies and discipline. She kindly offered 
to be herself the bearer of the whole of these, 
and was much pleased with our giving her also 
some works of a similar character. Julie von 
Bielke is a woman of a tender spirit, and being 
acquainted with several pious persons in Finland 
and Russia, she has given us letters of introduc- 
tion to them. She believes that the King and 
Queen of- Denmark will respond readily to our 
request on behalf of persons of a tender con- 
science, for whom we plead in our letter to the 
King. 
(To be continue,) 


— + ~~ 


THE FIRE-SIDE. 


Come, reader, come with me, and let us sit 
down by the fire-side together. The sun has 
gone down ; the shadows of night prevail. The 
winds are blowing without, but the fire is spark- 
ling within. The shutters are closed, the cur- 
tains are drawn, there is yet an hour that may 
be passed peacefully and pleasantly; let it be 
passed by the fire-side. 

The fire-side is a chosen spot, a chartered 
space, endeared by a thousand affectionate re- 
collections. It is so in my case; may it be the 
same in yours! But all earthly things are 
given to change, and the fire-side of our infancy 
and youth is rarely that of our manhood and old 
age. Still, however, it retains an attractive 
charm ; still it has a hold, a strong hold on our 
affections. 

What though we are no longer children ; 
though we no more behold those who watched 
over us in our by-gone days; though the friends 
of our youth may be looked for in vain; there 
are other beings thronging around us, sharing 
our joys and our sorrows; other interests have 
grown up in our hearts. The fire-side is yet 
the home of domestic peace; and if there are in 
héuven’ those who draw’ our thoughts after 
them, there are also on earth those who call 
them back again to the world. 

Let us make the most of our common mercies ; 
and if health and strength, if food and fuel, if « 
home and fire-side be ours, let us see how-we 
can turn them to the best advantage. Some of. 
the pleasantest, some of the happiest hours of. 
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my life, have been spent by the fireside; and 
you, too, must have had your fire-side enjoy- 
ments. 

Let us make the most of our common mercies. 
We paint our houses, whitewash our walls, and 
weed our gardens; why not, then, improve our 
fire-sides ? Why not make them all that they 
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unlovely, and adorning them with all that is 
amiable and excellent? When a family party, 
a fire-side circle, are all of one mind; when 
their love is without dissimulation ; when they 
abhor that which is evil, and cleave to that 
which is good ; when they are kindly affectioned 
one to another, with brotherly love, in honor 
preferring one another ; when they look to the 
same Saviour unreservedly for salvation, and 
with one heart and voice sing his praise; they 
come nearer happiness than anything on this 
side heaven. 

What the future may be we know not ; let us 
be grateful for the present and the past; for he 
that can look back to the fire-side of his infancy, 
his youth, and his manhood, without feeling 
some kindling glow of friendship and affection, 
must indeed have been unhappy. 

If, in the mirthful sports of your childhood, 
when the fire has blazed cheerfully, your eye 
has been the brightest of the assembled throng ; 
and if, in after years, you have found your fire- 
side a fire-side of happiness, when next you sit 
there, take up the Book of Life, that your joy 
may be full. If you are looking aright for a 
more enduring joy than earth can give, the 
brightest fire-side scene is as nothing compared 
with what is promised. And if the bitter bread 
and water of affliction and sorrow have been 
your sustenance, still take up the book of eternal 
life, and read what is in store for the sorrowful 
servants of the Lord:—* He that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 
neither shall the sun light on them; nor any 
heat: for the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters: and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” Again I 
call upon you to improve your common mercies, 
and among them not to neglect the improve- 
ment of your fire-side, that it may become the 
dwelling-place of a grateful heart, the home of 
hospitality, the shrine of friendship, the sanctu- 
ary of affection, and the temple of praise.— 
Leisure Hour. 


“ They went out from us, but they were not of us.”’— 

1 John ii. 19. 

One evening I went out with a shepherd to 
collect his sheep. After they had been gathered 
together, and were being driven off the moor, 
I observed there were some among them which 
did not belong to his flock. _ I particularly no- 
ticed, also, that he paid no attention whatever 


should be, by banishing from them all that is 
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to these wandering strangers, urged forward, 
though they were, by the barking dog, further 
and further from their rightful companions, 
At last, thinking I must have been mistaken in 
supposing they were not his, I pointed to one 
or two of them, and said, “are those your 
sheep ?” and he answered “no.” I said unto 
him, “ why then do you not separate them from 
the flock?” He replied, “they will find out 
directly they are not of us, and then they will 
go away of themselves.” Immediately I re- 
membered the words of John, ‘‘ They went out 
from us, but they were not of us; for if they 
had been of us, they would no doubt have con- 
tinued with us; but they went out that they 
might be made manifest that they were not all 
of us.” W.G.S. 


—————_—9 


For Friends’ Review. 


I forward for publication in the “ Review” 
the following extracts, which I believe are called 
for at the present time, in order to stir up the 
pure mind, and assist in establishing a correct 
view of true love and charity. 

‘If the apostles of Christ of old, and the 
preachers of the everlasting gospel in this day, 
had told all people. however wrong they found 
them in their faith and principles, our charity 
and love is such we dare not judge you, nor 
separate from you; but let us all live in lov 
together, and every one enjoy his own opinion, 
and all will be well :—how should the nations 
have been? or what way ean they be brought 
to truth and righteousness ? Would not the devil 
like this doctrine well, by which darkness and 
ignorance, error and confusion might still con- 
tinue in the earth unreproved and uncondemned? 
If it was needful then for the apostles of Christ in 
the day of old to reprove, without sparing to tell 
the high priests and great professors among the 
Jews that they were stubborn and stiff-necked. 
and always resisting the Holy Ghost, without 
being guilty of imposition or oppression, or want 
of true love and charity ; and also for those mes- 
sengers of the Lord raised up in this day, to 
reprove and ery out against the hireling priests, 
and to tell the world openly, both professors and 
profane, that they were in darkness and igno- 
rance, out of the truth, strangers and aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel; if God has gu- 
thered a people by this means into the belies ot 
one and the same ¢ruth, must not they, if they 
turn and depart from it, be admonished, r- 
proved and condemned, (yea, rather than those 
that are not yet come to the truth,) because 
they crucify afresh unto themselves the Lord of 
glory and put him ‘to open shame. It seems 
the apostle judged it very needful they should 
be so dealt with—Tit. 1: 10—when he says. 
there are many unruly and vain talkers and 
deceivers, especially they of the circumcision. 
whose mouth must be stopped, &¢.”’— Barclay 
on Church Government. 
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That ancient and worthy servant of the Lord, 
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‘The next morning was very interesting ; we 
g £3 


John Griffith, on the above subject, makes the | breakfasted at the house of some pious people 


following remarks : 

‘“‘T have observed a prevailing disposition in 
some of considerable eminence in Society, and 
in a great many others, to ery up mightily for 
peace and charity, the maintenance of unity, and 
not to press any thing very closely, lest the peace 
of the Society should thereby be endangered ; 
although, perhaps, the things urged cannot well 
be objected to upon any other principle than 
groundless fears, and a faint-hearted mind not 
yet quite upright to God, nor wholly redeemed 
from the praise of men, as there is an unwilling- 
ness to displease them, though in maintaining 
the Lord’s cause; ‘ for if-I yet pleased men,’ 
said Paul, ‘I should not be the servant of 
Christ.’ What makes me take notice of this 
is, that I have seen a great snare in it, wrong 
things suffered to remain and prevail under it, 
and the fire of primitive zeal against undue lib- 
erty too much quenched. We have no such 
examples in the prophets, or in Christ and his 
apostles, of indulgence, and winking at wrong 
things and false ease They, in their concern 
to testify against such things, had no fear of 
breaking unify, nor disturbing the quiet and 
peace of any people, let their rank and station 
be what it may. Had this noble spirit of an- 


cient zeal been more gevrerally exercised in 
plain dealing and speaking the truth one to an- 
other, the mournful declension, so justly com- 
plained of amongst us as a people, would not 
have so generally prevailed.”—John Griffith’s 
Journal, pp. 171, 172. 


wer 
SELECTIONS BY N. Y. 


ISMENA WHITTAKER. 

From a tribute to the memory of Ismena Wuirta- 
KER, of Sligo, Ireland. By Hannah Doyle of Norfolk. 

“ A good example is a shining ‘light ;’ and not 
only a light but a ever ; a moral engine, to be- 
stir the careless, the idle, the procrastinating, 
and even the weary and downcast Christian, to 
gird up the loins of the mind, and emulate the 
virtues which are exhibited to view. 

Ismena Whittaker was born in Colloony, 
educated in Dublin, and during her married and 
widowed life resided in the town of Sligo, 
where we first became acquainted with her. 

When Joseph John Gurney was travelling in 
Ireland, in the year 1827, he wrote as follows in 
his ‘ Journal :’-—‘ Our visit to Sligo was un- 
commonly interesting. We came total strangers 
to the place, but all sorts of people had open 
arms to receive us. [ soon found a few pious 
people ; they called on others, and early in the 
afternoon we visited the prison, in company 
with a crowd of ladies and gentlemen, including 
the High Sheriff. The assizes were going on 
in the town, and not a bed, room, or hovel, was 
to be had at any inn.’ 


named Whittaker, who had provided me with a 
lodging.’ 

‘As the morning advanced we held a large 
public meeting; it was well attended, which I 
attributed chiefly to my sister's (Elizabeth 
Fry’s] public character, and was a time of re- 
markable openness, the word appeared ‘ to run’ 
and find entrance. It was difficult to make our 
escape from Sligo, the people were all so loving.’ 

In the latter part of the year 1851, the writer 
of this memoir, with her husband and sister, 
visited the west of Ireland, for the purpose of 
having ocular demonstration of the state of the 
country, after the frightful and desolating 
famine. In Sligo we made a sojourn of some 
days; and our lodging being in one of the 
principal streets, we frequently sat at the win- 
dow to look at the passers-by. 

Our ‘Quaker’ costume attracted the notice 
of some ladies, who remarked to each other on 
its singularity ; and at the same time, question- 
ing the sanity of the wearers, represented the 
fact to their friend ‘Mrs. Whitaker,’ who in 
her own energetic way, at once remarked :—‘ [ 
must go see them for myself; they are Friends, 
they are Quakers, I believe ; I intend to go call 
upon them.’ 

So few and far between had been the visits of 
Friends at Sligo, that it is probable the first 
sample she had seen of the plain dress of a 
member of our Society was in the person of 
Elizabeth Fry, when visiting that town with her 
brother, Joseph John Gurney. 

The circumstances of our introduction are so 
connected with the peculiarity of our own reli- 
gious profession, that the writer has thought 
suitable to introduce them here; having no wish 
either to make too prominent, or to hide those 
peculiarities, well knowing that our real conver- 
sion must show itself in something more essen- 
tial than attire; but in the simple relation of 
facts, she has thought it right to declare to the 
few who may glance at this memoir, and especi- 
ally to the youthful members of our Society, how 
unwise it may prove to be ashamed of that 
simplicity of dress and mode of speech, which 
have been manifestly our practice for nearly 
200 years. The battle of singularity has been 
fought for us, and the victory over Mewes 
thraldom won by our predecessors, throug 
many sufferings; but in this case, as in others, 
we know not how small and apparently insig- 
nificant an event may bring about a large 
amount of instruction, or delightful Christian 
intercourse. 

Such was the simple fact ; the stepping stone 
of introduction to our dear and highly valued 
friend. She did call upon us. Her conversa- 
tion at once told us on whose side and in whose 
service she was enlisted. She was then about 
sixty-six years of age; but with a buoyancy aud 
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freshness about her which were remarkable. 
She was a member of the church of England, 
although she was also in connection with the 
Wesleyan Methodists. 

We accompanied her on her visits to St. 
John’s school, to which she devoted much time 
and labor, and which did indeed appear rich in 
fruitfulness, for I think we never saw any 
school either in that land or our own (and we 
have visited many,) with more real satisfaction. 

At another time, when we had the company 
of Ismena at our lodgings, we were struck by 
the expression of her firm belief in the Par- 
ticular Providence of God, in his condescending 
to direct us in the minutest concerns of life, if 
we would look up to Him in faith. She gave 
an interesting instance of Divine guidance in her 
own career. 

On a day which was by herself devoted to 
prayer and fasting, and while on her knees in 
deep prostration of soul, the following Scripture 
was impressed upon her mind, ‘ Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen? to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to 
let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house? When thou seest the 
naked, that thou cover him; and that thou hide 
not thyself from thine own flesh?’ She suppli- 
cated for direction, most earnestly desiring to 
know what was required of her, when it was 
clearly suggested that she must go to the Old 
Prison, which she did immediately ; and while 
talking to an individual there, she overheard 
one woman say to another, that a person (men- 
tioning the name) out of the institution was 
perishing for want of bread. She at once 
started off home, and brought both cooked and 
uncooked food, and left it to be given to the 
sufferer. 

Some considerable time (I think years) after- 
wards, she visited the New Prison, and related 
the above occurrence, when a female holding a 
high and confidential situation in the establish- 
mept came forward and said, ‘ Yes, madam, I 
am the person to whom the food was given, and 
it was you who saved me from starvation and 
death.’ 

We bade farewell to Sligo, strongly assured 
we had acquired a new link for friendship’s 
chain. On the 20th of Tenth month, 1851, our 
correspondence commenced, from which, to- 
gether with her intermediate visit to Norfolk, 1 
shall endeavor to cull such expressions of her 
sentiments as came to our knowledge, regarding 
practical Christianity. 

In one of her letters she says:—‘I was well 
pleased by your expression of approbation re- 
specting our school. We have had much to 
encounter since you were here; but we fear no 




























































































































































































































































































is against us. In many instances our chil- 
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evil; greater is He that is for us than he that’! 
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dren give evidence that they are taught of the 
Lord; indeed, one dear child, now dying of 
asthma, is a marvel of Scripture knowledge and 
fervent piety ; and clear, indeed, are many Ro- 
man Catholic children in their views. When 


asked as to the intercession of saints or angels, 


they reply, ‘We have but one Lord, one Sa- 


viour, one priest, to make atonement for us.’ 


In answer to our renewed invitation, in 1854, 


to come over to England and witness our annual 
Bible Society Tea Party, she excuses herself ac- 
cording to her usual disinterestedness of spirit. 
She says, ‘To be candid, call after call has 
drained my purse, and not left me one pound for 
self gratification; for on visiting some of my 


poor people I found the picture too fearfully 


portrayed— 


Of fingers weary and worn, 
Of eyelids heavy and red.’ 


However, where two parties desire the same 


object, it is easy to form a joint-stock company, 
and we were glad by any means to enjoy the 
privilege of her society in England. 
prevailed on to come; and on the 17th of 
the month, our friend Ismena passed through 
the metropolis, and arrived safely at the quiet 
retired Crimplesham.” 


She was 


(To be continued.) 


——_____ + 08 
From Hancock’s “ Principles of Peace,” &c. 


Narratives exem plifying the Conduct of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Irelund, during the Rebel- 
lion of the year 1798. 


State of the Society of Friends, previous to, and during, 
the Rebellion. 


It is generally known that an objection to 
take part in war, in any shape, forms one of the 
tenets of the Society of Friends, commonly call- 
ed Quakers. This objection is purely religious, 
and is founded upon what they conceive to be 
the spirit of the Gospel Dispensation, as it is il- 
lustrated in the precepts of Christ and his apos- 
tles, and exemplified in their practice. They 
consider that it must follow as a necessary con- 
sequence, that a religion breathing peace and 
goodwill to men, cannot, in any case, be sup- 
ported by the spirit of war. They believe 
that, on the contrary, the practice of this evil, 
among the professors of Christianity, has tend- 
éd, more than any other circumstance, to pre- 
vent its propagation in the world, to tarnish its 
excellency in the eyes of Jews and Pagans, and 
to confirm their speculative and practical errors. 
As it was not by the secular arm, but in direct 
opposition to the sword, that it insinuated itself 
into the minds of men, and was first promulga- 
ted, so they believe that its final establishment 
in the nations of the eath will be effected 
through the medium of the softening influence 
of its pacific spirit, and by the glorious example 
of peace and concord among its followers. 

In the year 1798, the state of Ireland afford- 
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parts of that kingdom, to put the efficacy of 
their peaceful principle to the test. It is, how- 
ever, to be presumed, that, even if outward pre- 
servation had not been experienced, they who 
conscientiously take the maxims of peace for the 
rule of their conduct, would hold it not less their 
duty to conform to these principles: because 
the reward of such as endeavor to act in obedi- 
ence to their Divine Master’s will, is not always 
to be looked for in the present life. While, 
therefore, the fact of their outward preservation 
would be no sufficient argument to themselves 
that they had acted as they ought to act in such 
a crisis, it affords a striking lesson to all who 
will take no principle for a rule of human con- 
duct, even if it should have the sanction of Di- 
vine authority, that has not been verified by ex- 
perience. 

When a kingdom is divided in itself, it is dif- 
ficult for any to remain neutral. Either the 
passions of human nature, by the influence of 
many private and public bonds, will be pressed 
to a near union with one of the contending par- 
ties, or the Christian principle of universal char- 
ity must operate uniformly and powerfully in 
maiotaining a diguified and amicable relation 
with all. It is therefore necessary to subdue 
the natural propensity which we feel to imbibe 
the fears, hopes, wishes, and prejudices of our 
neighbor, to bear his reproach for our seeming 
apathy, and in this way to clear the avenue of 
the mind from the seeds of contention, that in 
thought and word, as well as in deed, we may 
be followers of peace. 

Whatever secret and slowly-operating causes 
might have conspired to produce the Rebellion 
of 1798, it is certain, that different objects were 
proposed by two great classes of the insurgents. 
By some, civil liberty—a specious pretence in 
all ages to the warm and enterprising—by 
others, uniformity in religious faith—an impo- 
sing object to the dark and bigoted, were held 
up as justifiable reasons for erecting the stand- 
ard of sedition, and plunging their native coun- 
try into the horrors of a civil war. The mem- 
bers of a Society which neither united with the 
political nor the religious views of these factious 
bands, might naturally be looked upon with sus- 
picion by both; at least, they were not likely 
tu be considered as friends: and, in relation to 
the government, as a part of the community 
which did not exert itself actively in aiding the 
power to which it professed due submission, in 
order to suppress a rebellion, the motives and 
objects of which it could not in any way approve, 
the Society seemed to manifest but a spurious 
loyalty. It was, in fact, openly charged, not 
only with a pusillanimous dereliction of its civil 
duties, but with a tacit reliance upon its neigh- 
bors, to step forward in the defence of rights 
and privileges, which, while it was as much in- 


ed a striking occasion to the members of this: 
Society, who are scattered abroad iu different} 
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terested in them as others, it was alleged that it 
supinely neglected. Hence, whatever forbear- 
ance the government itself was disposed to ex- 
ercise towards the Society, the professed loyal- 
ists, as they were termed, regarded its mem- 
bers in no more favorable light than as drones, 
unwilling to work, and ready to feed upon 
the honey supplied by the industrious bees. 
Whether some individuals, who, having the name, 
were but little bound to the principles of the 
Society, might not have deserved this imputa- 
tion, is not a matter of much moment. For, 
were the question to be decided in the affirma- 
tive, the censure could neither lessen the value 
of the principles themselves, nor affect the gen- 
eral character of the body, in its conscientious 
support of these principles. 

These were a few of the critical circumstances 
in which the Society was placed at this period, 
when private individuals belonging to it, many 
of them separated at a considerable distance 
from each other, very often without an earthly 
counsellor to flee to, and therefore deprived of 
any other refuge than the light and law of God 
in their own hearts, were engaged to lift up the 
standard of peace to their contending country- 
men, and, as under one invisible Leader, to pre- 
serve a remarkable consistency on this ever- 
memorable occasion. 

Long before the awful period, they had seen 
a spirit of contention working in the minds of 
the people: opposed factions were increasing 
their numbers and marking out friends and 
foes: in the silence and gloomy reserve, which 
characterised the multitude, a storm was seen 
to be gathering; and it appeared obvious that 
as deep seated animosity was concentrating its 
forces on either side, nothing short of a dread- 
ful conflict could extinguish their mutual hatred 
in mutual slaughter. If the members of the 
Society in question did not anticipate this ca- 
lamity, they seem at least to have wisely taken 
some precautions againstit. One of the means 
adopted by the Insurgents, in the first place, to 
prepare for the struggle, and by the constituted 
authorities in the next, to defeat their purpose, 
was the robbery and the search for arms in pri- 
vate houses. So early as the year 1796, and in 
one particular province in 1795, the Quarterly 
Meetings of the Society were induced to recom- 
mend to all their members, through the medium 
of Monthly Meetings, that those individuals 
who had guns or other weapons in their houses 
should destroy them; and the general or Na- 
tional Meeting of 1796 confirmed this recom- 
mendation ; in order, as the document states, 
“to prevent their being made use of to the de- 
struction of any of our fellow-creatures, and 
more fully and clearly to support our peaceable 
and Ckristian testimony in these perilous 
times.” 

Committees were appointed by the several 
Monthly Meetings throughout the Society, to 
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go round to the different members for this pur- 
pose; and it appears that, in most families, 
these committees had little more to do than to 
communicate their business; some having pre- 
viously destroyed all such instruments, and 
others giving full expectation of their intention 
immediately to comply with the recommendation 
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lieved from the midnight depredations of the 
rebels, to which most of their neighbors were 
exposed, in the lawless search for destructive 
weapons ; because it was now generally known 
that none such were kept in their houses. And 
the National Meeting of the Society was con- 
cerned, officially, to acknowledge its belief, 


of the superior meetings, whilst a few, who, “that this early destruction of these instruments 


could not be prevailed upon to make this sacri- 
fice, were found to have been generally incon- 
sistent in their conduct in other respects; so 
that they soon incurred the censure of the So- 
ciety, and suffered disownment. It was certi- 
fied that, upon the whole, the labors of the 
members to carry this wholesome advice into 
effect were attended with a considerable degree 
of success. 

It is related by an individual who resided at 
Ferns, in the county of Wexford, that, being 
appointed on one of these committees, he saw 
the necessity of first cleansing his own hands: 
and he took a fowling piece which he had, and 
broke it in pieces in the street opposite to his 
own house; an example of fidelity to his prin- 
ciples, and a spectacle of wonder to his neigh- 
bors. 

A little after this, when the government or- 
dered all arms to be given up to the magistrates, 
it was a source of satisfaction to many, that, in a 
general way, the members of the Society were 
found to be without any such thing in their 
possession. ~ 

On this head, a circumstance relating to the 
Friend above alluded to deserves to be noticed ; 
as it shows at once the uncertainty of life and 
the weakness of human dependency : 

Some of the neighboring magistrates, with 
the clergyman of the parish, came to his house, 
and the Friend being absent, expostulated with 
his wife on the supposed impropriety of his 
having destroyed his gun instead of giving it 
up to the government, for the alleged purpose 
of defending the loyalists against the fomenters 
and plotters of rebellion, and for the preserva- 
tion of himself and his family. On which oc- 
casion the clergyman made this spontaneous re- 
mark, “‘ That he believed the Friend had put 
his confidence in a higher power.’ On the 
day the town of Enniscorthy was burned, this 
clergyman was murdered, and his body, with 
many others, was exposed for several days in 
the streets, where they were left to be eaten by 
the swine, till party rage had so far subsided as 
to embolden a few Friends to bury their re- 
mains. One of the magistrates was also mur- 
dered, and his house was burned over the body. 

As the members of the Society, at so early a 
period as the year 1796, by taking the precau- 
tionary step of destroying their arms, manifest- 
ed to the government their peaceable intentions ; 
so, in the few months of turbulence and dismay 
which immediately preceded the Rebellion of 
1798, they were in a considerable degree re- 


was, under Providence, a means of lessening in 
some degree the effusion of human blood, (as 
these weapons would probably have fallen into 
the hands of violent men), and might have also 
tended to preserve some of the members of the 
Society themselves from blood, who, if they had 
had their guns in their houses, might have used 
them in an unguarded moment of surprise or at- 
tack, so as to take the lives of their fellow- 
creatures.” 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 25, 186). 


Joun Hopekin.—Since his attendance of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, our friend John 
Hodgkin has been closely engaged in attending 
meetings in this city and its vicinity, at Wood- 
bury, Burlington, Haverford, &c., and holding 
appointed meetings. Two of the latter, one at 
Darby, Pa., and the other at Mount Holly, N. J., 
were in the meeting houses of the so-called 
‘‘ Hicksites,” and were large and satisfactory. 
On the 14th inst., he was at Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, and visited Westtown Boarding School 
in the evening. Returning to Philadelphia 
the next morning, he attended Orange St., meet- 
ing, and the following day went to Canada, ex- 
pecting to return to New York in time to attend 
the Yearly Meeting there, commencing on the 
31st inst. 





Joun L. Eppy.—Our friend John L. Eddy 
arrived in Liverpool on the 15th of 4th month, 
and attended the Quarterly Meeting of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, held at Manchester on the 
\7th and 18th. On the 19th, he and George 
Cornish of Cornwall, had a meeting in the morn- 
ing with Rochdale Friends, and one in the 
evening at Warrington. On the 20th they had 
a meeting at Penketh. John L. Eddy was at 
Manchester meeting on First-day, and had a 
large public meeting there in the evening, about. 
1500 persons being present, which, says the 
British Friend, “ proved a quiet, satisfactory 
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meeting, in whith the gospel was preached in 
the life and authority of the Holy Head of the 
Church” He subsequently attended several 
other meetings, and, in company with James 
Backhouse of York, embarked on Sixth day, 
the 26th, at Holyhead, for Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ing, which commenced on the 29th. We have 
not yet received an account of its proceedings, 
but the British Friend of the 1st inst. mentions 
that the following ministers were in attendance, 
viz., John L. Eddy, of Ohio; Benjamin See- 
bohm, Bradford; James Backhouse, York; 
Anne Gardner, Aberdeen; Anne Watkins, Bir- 
mingham; Edward Sayce, London; and Eliza- 
beth Charleton, Bristol. 


CONVERSATIONS, DiscUSSIONS AND ANEC- 
pores or TaHomas Srory. Compiled by 
Nathaniel Richardson. Philadelphia: T. 
Ellwood Zell, 429 Market St; Price $1 90. 
This is the title of a volume of 363 pages, 

published in this city a few months since, and, 

with the exception of a short Introduction by 
the Compiler, consisting exclusively of extracts 
from the original publication of Thomas Story’s 

Journal, dated 1747. It is divided into fifty chap- 

ters, which treatof nearly as many subjects ; such 

as Transubstantiation, The Lord’s Supper, Main- 
tenance of Ministers, Baptism, Women’s Preach- 
ing, Silent Worship, War, Fruits of Quakerism, 

Ceremonies of the National Church, &e., and 

embrace some of the most interesting and in- 

structive portions of Thomas Story’s remarkable 
conversations and controversies. 

The Compiler justly remarks that “the 
powers of intellect, and the clearness and co- 
gency of argument here exhibited, have rarely 
been surpassed, and have lost none of their 
original vigor or of their genuine merit by the 
lapse of years. Time writes no wrinkles on the 
brow of religious principles, nor have the errors 
here combated become by age less injurious to 
the welfare of the present, than they were to 
a former generation.” 

To those who have given any attention to the 
early history of Friends, the character of Thomas 


Story is well known. One of his contemporaries 
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Story says: “ Divers disputes [ have had with 
many in other parts of the world, but never 
began any controversy, being always on the de- 
fensive side, and rarely entered upon any point 
in question, with any sect, till | knewthe Divine 
truth oVer all in my own mind, and my will 
subjected by it. And my next care usually was, 
not to provoke my opponent, for by keeping him 
calm, I had his own understanding and the 
measure of grace in him, for truth and my poiat, 
against the error he contended for; and my 
chief aim generally hath been to gain upon 
people’s understanding for their own good. But 
where a man is put in a passion, he may be con- 
founded but not convinced. And this has also 
taught me to be totally silent, and sometimes 
even insulted by ignorants, as if I had nothing 
to say, till the power and virtue of Trath hath 
arisen in my mind, and then it hath never failed, 
by its own light and evidence, to support its own 
cause and justify me.” 


————__ + ~ee 


Marriep, On the 27th of 3d mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Smithfield, Ohio, Writs Cops, son of 
Joseph H. and R. M. Cope, to Marraa J. Woop, 
daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth A. Wood. 


~~ 


Diep, At Providence, R. I., on the 7th inst., 
Miriam F. Breen, wife of Nathan Breed, of Weare, 
New Hampshire, aged 56 years. 

This dear Friend had been an invalid for many 
years, and, at times, a great sufferer, and for the 
last few months had felt her strength declining, and 
believed her life was drawing to its close. She was 
diligent in the attendance of meetings, when her 
health would permit, and took a lively interest in 
the affairs of the Church; and her discriminating 
mind and sound judgment rendered her a useful and 
valyed member of Society. Her cheerful and amiable 
disposition and winning manners endeared her to a 
large circle of friends, who deeply mourn her loss, 
but who have the consoling evidence that she has 
exchanged the pains and the trials of earth for the 
joys of Heaven; and that, as she lived in the love 
and faith of Christ, so she died, quietly resting on 
His extended arm, and is now, through mercy, per- 
mitted to unite with the ransomed and redeemed, 
around the throne of God, in singing His praise. 


, On the 24th of 3d mo. last, Mary, wife of 
John Macomber, in the 77th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Westport Monthly Meeting, Mass. 

In the death of this dear Friend, not only have 
her family and friends sustained a loss, but the poor 
have lost a truly sympathizing friend and liberal 
helper. 


——, In Launa, Iowa, on the 26th of 4th mo. last, 


stys: ‘‘ Many witnesses remain, even all who | SaRam H. Harorave, in the 63d year of her age, 


were acquainted with him, of his high value 


(while on a visit at her son-in-law’s, Benjamin A. 
Haycocks ;) a member of Short Creek Monthly Meet- 


and merit as a glorious instrument in the Divine | ing, Ohio. 


hand.” In reference to the manner in which 
he endeavored to conduct himself in his various 
privateand public religious controversies, Thomas 


| 


——, Near Richland, Iowa, on the 27th of 4th mo. 
last, Racuen H. Hurcuny, in the 64th year of her age. 
She was firmly attached to the principles of the 
Society of Friends, and was faithful in the discharge 
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and $1.40 for boys—members of the Society of 
Friends ; 20 cents per week additional for any others 
Diep, very suddenly, on the 3d inst., Jozt Tuory- | Who may be admitted ; 16 cents per week are charged 
BURGH, an esteemed member of Center Monthly Meet- | for tea and coffee; a small rent, varying fron 4 to 


of her religious duties, and, during her last illness, 
seemed to feel sweet peace. 


ing, Ohio, in the 85th year of his age. 8 cents per week, is charged for rooms. 
This dear friend joined the Society of Friends| Application, stating age and moral character, may 
throngh conviction, near his 45th year. The devoted- | be made to James VAN BiaRrcom, 


ness of character and humility of spirit that he has , Superintendent. 
ever since manifested, gave evidence that the Holy Vassalboro’, Me., 5th mo. 3d, 1861. 

Spirit was in a remarkable manner perfecting its 
work upon his heart. Of the mercy of Godin follow-| ,ryMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE FRIENDS’ 
ing him whilst in the paths of sin, he has.often been 


heard to testify in our religious meetings in much SCHOOL AT PROVIDENCE. 
brokenness of spirit, and many of us can testify to| The third Annual Meeting will be held at Newport 
the solemn appeals that he often made to all to pre- |} on 2d day of Yearly Meeting week, 6th mo. 17th. 
pare to meet their God. He was careful never to at- ! Oration by William J. Potter, of New Bedford ; Poem 
tach any merit to himself, but attributed all to the; by Dr. Pliny Earle, of Leicester. 
free grace of God in Christ Jesus. Puny E. Cuase, Secretary. 

, on the 22d of 12th mo. last, at the residence <a 
of his mother, in Vermillion Co., Ill., Mercer B.,| The annual meeting of “ The Institute for Colored 
son of Isaac and Hannah Thompson, in the 22d year Youth”? will be held at the Committee room, on Arch 


of his age, a member of Ellwood Monthly Meeting. | street, on Third-day, the 28th inst., at 3 o’clock. 
As the time drew near for his departure he mani- M. C. Corz, Secretary. 


fested much concern on account of the immortal part, 5th mo., 1861.—2 t. 
saying that he had been too careless in time past, 
but that for several months past he had made it his fa, a: . om A 

daily practice to pray to his heavenly Father oftener | a) a a. 


than the morning; expressing that he had been Sir R. L. Murcuison writes :— Of the abid- 
favored with a bright prospect, and that he then felt 


entirely resigned to the will of his heavenly Father. |'"8 influence exercised by Livingstone over the 
His only outward concern seemed to be on account Minds and affections of the natives of South Af- 
of his widowed mother, for whom he expressed much | rica, the most striking examples were narrated 
concern, calling his two brothers to his bedside, en-| by that great traveller, when he told us of the 
couraging them in best things, and desiring them to’ staynch fidelity of his Macololo companions 
be inal of thee trbulated mother and asthe under the most trying dificutis, and how thes 
smile, ‘‘ If this is death I fear not.” | poor natives were awaiting his return on the 

, suddenly, on the 14th of 3d mo., 1860, | Lower Zawbesi, in the confident belief that he 
Joxas B. Tuompsoy, in the 31st year of his age, a; would make good his pledge to reconduct them 
member of Vermillion Monthly Meeting, Vermillion to their homes. To the honor of our country, 


Co., Ill. , : ; my intrepid and distinguished friend has hon- 
This young friend was of exemplary life and con- | 


versation. His death was caused by a fall of earth orably kept his word. By the last packet I 
from above him, while engaged at work in a coal learn from himself, that after a journey of about 
bank. He had lived much of his time out of the 1400 miles, for the most part performed on foot, 
settlement of Friends, where he was introduced to he has (with his companions, Dr. Kirk and Mr. 


novel reading, in which he at first took great delight, Charles Livingstone) revisited his friend the 
but he was, through best help, enabled to entirely 


ing Sek skeke aken back 
relinquish such reading, making his Bible his almost ae z en age sears! and — = 
constant companion, and seemed much to enjoy its *#¢ remnant of his Macololo escort. ihe 
precious contents. discovery and opening out of the great river 
, in Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, on the 4th Shire, and the examination of the salubrious 


inst., Exizanern, wife of William Townsend, in the mountains on its banks, having been completed, 


oe year of her age ; amember ofRed Cedar Monthly Livingstone then set about to realize his promise 
eeting. 


fa i . to the Macololo, and in this last journey has 
She was of a meek and quiet spirit, evincing during a ‘derable additi ‘o wneamaieiahall 

a lengthened sickness, the strength and cheerfulness MASS COBSSCTANS ASG: — 0 geograpaica’ s 
of a heavenly trust, and near the close, feelingly geological knowledge. Thus, he has defined 
supplicated for herself and family, who have the the course of the chief affluents of the Zambesi, 
consoling belief that she has entered into rest. the depth of that river at different seasons, and 
a ie a ee the nature and extent of its rapids. He has also 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. ascertained that the coal of the sandstone region 
The Summer term of this Institution will open on (which I believe to be the true old coal) is vast- 
Third-day, the 4th of 6th mo., 1861, and continue 9 ly extended to the East, the mineral frequently 
weeks, under the charge of Augustine Jones, A. B., re-appearing in natural outcrops over a very 
Principal, William L. Haskell, Associate, with such wide area. Revisiting the celebrated Victoria 


other assistance as may be required. Falls, and examining them in detail, our faitb- 


———_— --+~ee—- 








—_—_——_-—~<0- _—______ 








* a a ore ad ful explorer has found (a most uncommon defect 
Higher, ee ee hey ahs ve among travellers) that he had greatly underra- 


ted their magnitude in his published work. 

memetiaeee sg see i ates kee : = “ ‘ d 
Board (exclusive of tea and coffee) is furnished at Their breadth, which he had estimate at 
the following rates, viz.: $1.15 per week for girls, about 1000 yards, is now ascertained to be at 
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least 1860 yards, with a sheer fall of 310 feet.|.crop proved deficient, “other countries, and 
These and many other phenomena will be treat- | especially India, sent us [Great Britain] an 
ed of at the next meeting of the Royal Geogra-| amount making a respectable approximation to 
phical Society on the 22d inst., when an inter- | the whole American yield.’ To putit in figures, 
esting memoir will be read describing the coun-| our cotton States sent to England in that year 
try lying between Kafue and the Victoria Falls, | 1,482.000 bales, and from other sources the 
as occupied by the Batoka, an industrious and | British manufacturers obtained very nearly 
agricultural people, of peculiar habits, who were | 1,000,000, of which India, without the slightest 
very kind to our travellers. In his last letters, | previous notice, sent nearly two thirds. Putting 
dated the 1st and 2d of Feb. last, from Kongone,|the annual consumption of cotton in Great 
at the mouth of the Zambesi, Livingstone an- | Britain at 2,400,000 bales, (in 1859 it was 
nounces that the new steamboat, the Pioneer, | 2,300,000,) it may be granted that England 
which has been sent out to him by the British | would, in the event of our planters growing no 
Government, was in the offing, and thus pro-;cotton at all for export this year, yet be able to 
vided, he proposed to ascend the river beyond | gbtain at least 1,200,000, or half her annual 
the Portuguese settlements, and thence carry |allowance. That is to say, the mills of Great 
out the ulterior objects of the mission.” Britain would have to work on half time, and 

the 3,000,000 operatives would have to subsist 

KING COTTON—EFFECTS OF A SHORT. SUPPLY ardor err = noe oe ae 

ot Siete. |which other extraordinary supplies were being 

brought to Liverpool by the high price which 
Creented Some page GH would result from a temporary scarcity. 

But that the cotton crop of the South will Meantime, it is known that India produces 
fall short—and very much short—of previous} such quantities of cotton annually, that in one 
years and of the world’s demand, is very evident. | year, and without notice, a sudden rise in price 
In every cotton state the planters are taking up a | quadrupled the amount exported, without dis- 
considerable portion of their lands with wheat|turbing the growers. The chief cost on cotton 
and corn. In Alabama, in Texas, in Georgia, | in India is the cost of transporting it over poor 
in Mississippi, we read that corn and wheat are | roads for hundreds of miles from the interior to 
already occupying much of the space formerly |the shipping ports. But it has been demon- 


a 


devoted to cotton. The planters must have food | strated that an advance of one peany per pound 


for their slaves. The mutinous leaders must|on the average price of cotton is sufficient to 
have food for their soldiers. The poor whites,|overcome this heavy drawback, and, without 
who have been the chief producers of corn and|improved roads, make it profitable to export 
pork in past years in those States, are drafted | Indian cotton to Europe. 
into the rebel army. The immense supplies} Such a rise is almost inevitable, and with it 
hitherto drawn from the Northwest will be en-| not only Indian cotton but Algerian cotton, 
tirely Stepped. And consequently to raise corn | Brazil cotton, African cotton, West Indian 
and pork ‘is likely to be more profitable than | cotton, Central American cotton, may all under- 
cotton—even if it were not a necessary measure | sell American cotton in Liverpool. We do not 
of self-preservation. believe that the cessation of slavery in our 
In an able letter to the London 7imes it is|southern States would strike the fatal blow at 
stated that— the success of our cotton culture which is often 
“In order to keep up the consumption of last | supposed. The experience of the British plant- 
year, nearly every bale of growth and stock of | ers in the West Indies shows that the question 
American cotton now existent would be required; | of profitably growing a great staple, such as 
that is to say, whereas, in America, last year, at; sugar or cotton, is not a question of compulsory 
the termination of the season, there was a stock | labor, but of density of population. Slavery, in 


of 220,000 bales, and on the 3ist of December, | fact, succeeds only because it forcibly creates an 
in Europe, one of 574,000 bales, as above, these 


artificial populousness in certain small sections 
will have been entirely absorbed in December, | of a great and otherwise poorly populated region. 
1861, and an absolute vacuum left in their | Barbadoes, which has a population of one and a 
place.” half to the acre, and where land is worth on. the 
But this calamity has not been unconsidered | average five hundred dollars per acre, grows 
by British manufacturers and statesmen. Eng-| much more sugar now, with free labor, than it 
land has been for a number of years constantly |ever did or could under slave labor. Jamaica, 
hunting for and developing new cotton fields ;|on the contrary, which has but a population of 
and there have not been wanting accurate caleu-| eleven to the square mile, and where land may 
lations of the effects of short crops and entire | be had at five dollars per acre, has an immense 
stoppage of supply from the United States. We | deficit in its sugar crop, but a happy population 
ave for some years furnished to Great Britain | of small farmers. So it will be in our cotton 
about seventy-five per cent. of the cotton she | States when the era of free labor sets in—with 
uses. Lut when, four years ago, our cotton|this advantage, however, to our planters, that 
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their proximity to the market, their hold on 
that market, and the immense advantages of an 
intimate and unrestricted commercial intercourse 
with all parts of the Union, wil! enable them to 
pay higher wages than are paid in any other 
country which grows cotton—or paying less, 
still to undersell all others at a profit to them- 
selves. In the cotton States negroes hired last 
year for from $250 to $300 per annun, including 
food. clothes and medical attendance. [n no 
part of the country does agricultural labor 
erst so dearly to the employer as in the slave 
States ; and as the price of negroes has gone up 
steadily, it has already reached a point where it 
ceases to be profitable to grow rice or sugar by 
slave labor—while every sensible southerner 
must perceive that a steady decline in the price 
of cotton, even of two cents per pound, would 
ruin every cotton planter in the six States. 
But this decline must come, because the world 
is doing its best to.share in our monopoly. It 
is too rich a prize to be left much longer in our 
hands, even if the slave-owners were quiet and 
industrious. By their mutiny they only bring 
down their own ruin, by giving their com- 
petitors an opportunity. ‘It is worth reflect- 
ing,” says the London Times, “ that if the 
agriculture of the slave States should be ruined, 
there will be a trade of $200,000,000 a year to 
be picked up by some other countries.”’ 

Lastly, of the present prospects, and of Eng- 
land’s course and duty, the same paper, (of the 
12th April) says: 

“ Any intelligent study of history will show 
that the negro-slavery of America cannot go on 
for ever, and is not likely now to continue 
much longer, and that a policy based on the 
institution of slavery has no chance of a prosper- 
ous and permanent existence. Are we to fold 
our arms and wait to see what comes to pass? 
Knowing that by an application of capital in one 
place, and of labor in another, and of public 
works in a third, we can in a few seasons get all 
we want in a safe way, are we to trust to Ameri- 
can ‘ shiftiness ’ and ‘ handiness’ and enterprise, 
while the very frame of society is falling to 
pieces in the planting States? The export duty 
vn cotton will do us good in its way, by quicken- 
ing our recourse to other cotton fields than the 
American. We trust there is now no longer a 
doubt of our enterprise and vigilance. We see 
the importance of the crisis as plainly as the 
Governor-General at Calcutta ; and our citizens 
are going to work in all directions to try what 
ean be done. But while there are persons 
among us who are not only willing to get our 
cotton from America—as everybody is—while it 
is to be had on reasonable terms, but persuade 
themselves that we may trust to getting it 
thence in time to come as in times past, it is 
necessary to avow the truth that the American 





supply is precarious in the extreme, and that 
all reason and experience warn us that it must 
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fail befure long, and may be extinguished at an 

moment. If our cspitalists have hitherto left it 
to American capitalists to grow cotton, and ‘ to 
fate, or Providence, or something’ to protect the 
supply fiom accident, the time has certainly 
arrived for trusting to ourselves, instead of 
American destinies. However little we may 
know of differences in cotton produce, we still 
believe that it would have been wise to have 





ascertained before now whether we can rival the 


American article, or how nearly we can approach 


it. A prevision of the export duty of the 
Southern Jonfederation would have been a great 
stimulus—as the increasing danger of a servile 
war, from Charleston to San Antonio, ought to 


be now.” 


oxGG0e— ee 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
(Concluded from page 589.) 

Perhaps it will not be out of place for me to 
avail myself here of some interesting facts de- 
tailed at length in the late correspondence of 
Charles Stevenson, to the North British Agricul- 
turist. Napoleon, itappears, commenced his ag- 


ricultural operations in the year 1852, witha 


thousand acres, on the estate of Sologne—since 


gradually increased, until it is now more than 


seven times its original extent, Other estates 
in Landes, and a tract occupied by him asa 


tenant of the state, in Champagne, make a to- 


tal of twenty-six farms now under his charge, 
including more than fifty thousand acres. Nine 
more farms are to be reclaimed during the 
present spring. Scattered over different parts 
of the country, “chiefly in the less improved 
districts,’—generally situated upon soils natu- 
rally poor or exhausted under previous cultiva- 
tion,—these farms have required heavy expen- 
ditures, both in the erection of sufficiently ex- 
tensive and commodions buildings, in stocking 
with animals and machinery, and in conduct- 
ing the other improvements set on foot. Among 
others who are fullowing in the Imperial foot- 
steps are mentioned the Princess Baciocchi, who 
was an exhibitor and prize-taker at the show I 
attended at Nantes; M. Fould, Minister of 
State ; the Count de Morny, Baron Rothschild, 
and others. We can have little idea, moreover, 
of the influence of the Imperial example, where 
every word that issues from his lips is regarded 
as the law of France, just as every change in the 
attire of the Empress rules the fashions of the 
world. 

Take for example, the eight farms in Cham- 
pagne a partof lands bought by government 
for the encampment of Chalons. Hach is 741 
acres in extent; has eight farm horses of the 
Percheron breed, ‘ generally wares for breed- 
ing; is stocked with fifty-six Bretonne cows, 
whose milk is mostly churned ; grazes 1000 
sheep—the males pure Merino, from Rambouil- 
let, and the females generally a Champagne cross 
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of the Merino blood. The customary way of 
sheep-keeping is pasturing during the day and 
house shelter at night, with a feed of green or 
dry forage, and a little rye-meal or unground 
oats mixed with bran, say a pound per head. 
Oats is the chief grain produced, there being 
upon six of the farms over 1000 acres thus em- 
ployed, against only twenty-nine in wheat, 
eighty-nine in rye, and eighty in barley. This 
is probably on »ccount of the camp consumption 
of oats, which not only gives a ready market, 
but also supplies in returo the manure of three 
or four thousand horses—the latter, it is expect- 
ed, together with the annual purchase of forty 
or fifty tons guano, affording the means of year- 
ly reclaiming and improving an additional sur- 
face. A large area is also to be occupied with 
crops for green or dry forage, where the milita- 
ry manceuvres can go on without injury, com- 
paratively speaking, to its growth—this grass 
farmiag being termed by the French the exten- 
sive system, as opposed to intensive culture or 
“high farming.” 

It may be interesting to add that the eight 
farms are under one director, who receives a 
salary of $1200, with $300 for travelling ex- 
penses, and a cashier or accountant who receives 
$500—both having accommodation provided. 
There is also one veterinary surgeon at $300 a 
year ; a steward upon each farm at $300 a year; 


a plowntan to each pair of horses a year, with 
food and lodging ; one shepherd to each farm at 
$200 a year, with cottage provided ; cattle-men, 
with their wives, who receive the same sum as 


the plowmen. Soldiers are allowed to work 
when laborers cannot be had, and receive about 
thirty cents a day for their labor. “The wife 
of the farm manager or steward on each farm 
undertakes the boarding of all the servants,” 
receiving for each $100 per annum, and abouta 
pint of milk daily, and about $20 a year is al- 
lowed the steward for the bedding of each man 
—the beds furnished by the employer. The 
breakfast allowed is coffee and milk, with wheat 
bread and one or two eggs between four and five 
in the morning; soup and beef with wine at 
mid-day and the same a second time at night. 
The wive furnished to each is a red cham- 
pague, not sparkling, which would be sold here 
most likely for a dollar or more per bottle, but 
which costs at home eight or ten cents. 

The soil upon these farms is mostly thin and 
chalky, “ there being little argillaceous, silicious 
or vegetable matter present.” The price paid 
for the land by government was $20 per acre or 
thereabouts; but it seems that republican au- 
thorities are not the only ones who find prices 
rise when they come into a market as buyers, if 
the farther statement be true, that this is about 
double the real value per acre in the district. 
It is thought moreover that from $15,000 to 
$20,000 has also been invested for stock, &c., 
upon each farm. As the land was bought pri- 
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marily for military purposes, the price paid is 
less a matter of importance than if farming had 
been the sole object upon them; it is a little 
singular, moreover, that precisely the same 
ground was occupied by a military encampment 
of the Emperor Attilx in the old Roman days, 
and in some features of their culture the people 
here still follow Roman customs, as, for instance, 
in the way of attaching horses to the roller by 
“ropes or chains upwards of forty feet long in 
some instances,”’ so that the animals were alto- 
gether nearly fifty feet from the implement. 

I have quoted these details from among many 
others, as throwing some light upon the prices 
of labor and land in that part of France, as 
well as because they show with what energy the 
Emperor is going forward in the work he has 
begun. Near the palace of St. Cloud there is 
another farm more immediately under the super- 
intendence of his Majesty—the farm and palace 
of Villeneuve. The manager, it is said, takes 
his directions personally from Napoleon, who 
frequently rides over from St. Cloud, a distance 
of about two miles, early in the morning. The 
chief purpose of this establishment is to serve 
as a dairy farm for the supply of the palace, and 
numerous breeds have here been experimented 
with for dairy purposes. 

The history of French Agriculture shows that 
two hundred years ago it was probably superior 
to that of Great Britain. In 1600 appeared the 
Theatre d’ Agriculturs of Oliver de Serres, of 
which Lavergne speaks as being “both the best 
and oldest treatise in any language,’ and as 
showing that “all the good systems of agricul- 
ture” were then known. In 1621 Kayland 
bought large quantities of wheat from her Gallic 
neighbors; twenty years later bogs and fens 
were drained; it was in France that agricultural 
societies “ were first established,” says Loudon, 
“under the patronage and at the expense of the 
government.” Subsequently this progress lan- 
guished. After 1688, farming in France de- 
clined, or to say the best, did not flourish with 
the same vigor with which it then began to 
move forward on the other side of the English 
Channel. it is an interesting feature that a 
statue to de Serres was last year inaugurated in 
the department of |’Ardeche, as I learn from 
the Bulletin of the Imperial and Central Agri- 
cultural Society, whose delegates were present 
at the ceremony. The lowest point reached was 
probably about a hundred years ago. In 1756 
the land-tax was taken off fur twenty years from 
farms newly broken up. Since then, according 
to the best statisticians, the production of wheat 
has nearly tripled, and that of oats quadrupled ; 
probably one-tenth the number of cattle now 
annually slaughtered were then fuund sufficient ; 
the total number in the country was not more 
than one-half of that in ourday. Six thousand 
horses fur postal service could not be had, says 
Lavergue, in 1776. The population of sixteen 
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or eighteen millions, were in a most wretched 
condition. Lands rented for from twenty to 
ninety cents an acre. The day began to brighten, 
however, and although clouded over during the 
bloody scenes amid which the eighteenth centu- 
ry closed, since the nineteenth opened has been 


work, by which he supported his family, and 
said to him: “My friend, | know that you 
serve God fuithfully—I pray you, tell me what 
you do, what you eat, what you drink, how or 
when do you pray? Are you in the habit of 
watching and praying all night?’ “By no 


gradually growing clearer and better.— Corre-| means,” said the shoemaker ; “ but morning and 
spondence of Luther H. Tucker, m the Country | evening | thank God for bis gracious protee- 


Gentleman. 


From the Country Gentleman. 


PERENNIAL TREE CABBAGE. 


tion; and I pray that he will forgive all my 
sins, for Christ’s sake; then I pray that he 
would continue to guide me by his Holy Spirit, 
and not give me up to temptation. When 1 
have offered my prayers, I again go diligently 


We republish the following paragraph, copied | to my leather, and work for the support of my 


from a California paper some months since, for 
the purpose of attaching to it the annexed letter, 
just received from Dr. Hepburn : 

Vegetable Curiosity—There is now growing 
in Dr. Hepburn’s garden, Mokelumne Hill, Cal- 
ifornia, a cabbage tree which, for five years, from 
an ordinary cabbage plant, has grown to be some 
nine feet high in the main stock, and when its 
full branches were on, a month ago, near fifteen 
feet high. The stalk has become hard as wood, 
and it bore this year about fifty or sixty heads 
of cabbage The Doctor intends to keep it 
growing, and thinks that in a few years more he 
will be able to boast the possession of the most 
profitable tree in the country ; for besides great 
quantities of green cabbage and krout that it 
produces, he gathers many papers of s:ed, and 


hundreds of plants that spring up spontaneously 
beneath its boughs.—S¢. Andreas Independent. 


MoKELuMNE Hit, Calaveras Co., Cal., March 27, 1861. 

Eds Uo. Gent.—\n one of the numbers of the 
“‘ountry Gentleman, I saw a notice of my 
cabbage tree. I enclose you some of the seed 
which grew onit lastsummer. This is the sixth 
crop of seed it has borne. It is now beginning 
to blossom again. It also bears every year a 
great many heads, say 40 or 50; but on account 
of the weight, they are taken off when small, 
else the branches would break and split from the 
main stalk. It is an evergreen, and appears to 
yrow the whole year. What the seed may do in 
your climate I do not know; but here we raise 
cabbages from itevery year. JAMES HEPBURN. 

This plant will not, of course, endure the se- 
verity of our winters. We will, however, have 
it tested both in the green-house and the open 
air. 


RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 


_ Anthony the Hermit was told, in a dream, 
that there was a shoemaker in Alexandria who 
was to be the sharer of his immortal glory. 

. Anthony was astonished, and hastened to Alex- 

.. andria to see him ; for he thought that the shoe- 
, Maker must be a most excellent and highly- 
gifted man, to be fit for his company in heaven. 

When he came to him, he found him at his 


} 


family; beyond this I do nothing, except to 
take care that I do nothing against my con- 
science.” —Luther’s “ Tuble Talk.” 


——_ ——_ +—~+er + 
‘* All is vanity and vexation of spirit.—Eccuxs. ii, 17. 


Let wit, and all her studied plots, effect 
The best they can; 
Let smiling fortune prosper and perfect 
What wit began; 
Let earth advise with both, and so project 
A happy man; 
Let wit or fawning fortune vie their best ; 
He may be blest 
With all the earth can give; but earth can give no 
rest. 


Whose gold is double with a careful hand, 
His cares are double ; 
The pleasure, honor, wealth of sea and land, 
Bring but a trouble ; 
The world itself, and all the world’s command, 
Is but a bubble. 
The strong desires of man’s insatiate breast 
May stand possest 
Of all that earth can give; but earth can give no 
rest. 


True rest consists not in the oft revying 
Of worldly dross ; 

Earth’s miry purchase is not worth the buying ; 
Her gain is loss, 

Her rest but giddy toil, if not relying 
Upon the Cross. 

How worldlings droil for trouble! that fond breast 
That is possess’d 

Of earth without a cross, has earth without a rest. 

Quarles, 1634. 


ee 
From the Home Jcurnal. 
THE THISTLE-BLOSSOM. 


In a beautiful meadow, daintily spread 
With clover blossoms, white and red, 
And sweet wild flowers of varied hue, 
An ugly thistle flourished too— 
Loftily there, 
In the soft summer air, 
Up rose its rude form o’er the fragrant and fair. 


Many a golden butterfly 
Came, likea sunbeam, hovering nigh ; 
And one, the brightest of all his race, 
Folded his wings in that perilous place. 
Why did he go, 
This gaily-dressed beau, 
To a flower. that was armed like a deadly foe ? 
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A little ground sparrow fluttering near, 
Sang aloud in the butterfly’s ear, 
And kindly warned him to hasten away— 
Weaving these words in his tuneful lay: 
Foolish one, flee! 
O soon you will be 
Pierced through by those countless thorns you see ! 


Beau butterfly never heeded the song, 
For so fickle a wooer his courtship was long ; 
And the very moment he took his flight, 
A honey-bee came, with a hum of delight, 
And hiding his head 
In that thorn guarded bed, 
Forgot the rich clover all round him spread. 


The sparrow sang in a louder strain, 
His friendly song of warning again ; 
But though its notes were breathed so near, 
The bee was too busy to heed or to hear— 
With thirsting lip 
He continued to sip, 
*Till heavy with wealth was his golden hip. 


Ah, the butterfly knew, and so did the bee, 
Not all sweet flowers are fairest to see; 
And though the thistle was homely and rough 
Yet the heart ofits blossoms had honey enough, 
Honey to spare 
Some for the air, 
And plenty for fly and for bee to share. 


How oft is it thus, in the bowers of earth, 

With human blossoms of lowly birth ! 

Their garb may be rude, and their forms uncouth, 

Yet their spirits enshrine the sweetness of truth. 
When such you spy, 
Oh, pass them not by, 

With haughty step and averted eye, 

But pause to speak in a kindly strain— 

A reccmpense sweet you will surely gain. 


os 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Inreuiicence.—Liverpool dates to the 4th 
inst., have been received. 


Enetanp.—-In reply to inquiries in the House of 
Commons what would be the course of the govern- 
ment relative to privateers commissioned by the 
Southern Confederacy, and the blockade of Southern 
ports by the government of the United States, Lord 
John Russell stated that the legal questions involved 
had been referred to the law officers of the crown 


for their opinion. He subsequently said that in 
regard to the collection of duties from foreign vessels 
without breaking bulk, the legal opinion was that 
circumstances alone could determine its practica- 
bility; that a blockade could be recognized only 
when effective ; that as regards letters of marque, (the 
point being whether vessels under them be pirates or 
not,) ‘* the Southern Confederacy must be considered 
as belligerents.”’ He referred to the precedent in 
the case of Greece when it separated from Turkey. 
The right of that country to issue letters of marque 
was allowed, and the law officers of the crown had 
declared that such a right would belong to the 
Southern Confederacy. The exact import and extent 
of this declaration are matters of doubt. He an- 
nounced that a naval force to protect British ship- 
ping would be sent to the coast of America. Lord 
Derby stated in the House of Lords that'a forthcom- 
ing proclamation by the government would give 
<mphatic warning to British subjects’ who join priva- 
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teers, or become involved on either side, that their 
blood will be on their own heads, and that no redress 
can be obtained from England. 

An amendment of the budget, reducing the duty 
on tea instead of repealing the paper duty, was lost 
in the House of Commons by a majority of 18, and 
the resolution abolishing the paper duty was adopted. 


France.—The Chamber of Commerce had called 
the attention of the government to the. necessity of 
measures for the protection of French vessels in 
American waters. The proper Ministers promised to 
confer with the Emperor on the subject. 

The harvest prospects in France were considered 
unfavorable, owing to inclement weatler. 


Caina.—The latest date from the expedition up 
the Yangtse is 2d mo., 21st, at which time it had 
reached Nankin. Its progress had been slow, vessels 
evén of light draft frequently grounding on the shift- 
ing sands of the river. A British ship of war would 
remain off Nankin, to prevent aggressions on British 
trade by the insurgents. In the beginning of the 
3d month, the British Minister was still at Tien-tsin, 
and his Secretary was at Pekin making preparations 
for his reception there. The Emperor remained in 
Tartary, declining to return’ to his capital. The 
demeanor of the Chinese officials was pacific. 


Japan.—The British Minister had returned to 
Yeddo, after some communications with the Japan- 
ese government, and various promises and conces- 
sions from the latter. 


. 

Domestic. —A letter has been published, written by 
the Secretary of State to the owner of two vessels, 
which were recently seized by the Governor of 
Virginia and which the latter now proposes to pur- 
chase, informing him that the acceptance by the 
owner of such a proposition would be considere 1 and 
treated as an act of treaso.. ; on the ground that the 
executive authorities of that State are parties to an 
insurrection designed to overthrow the government 
of the United States, and so are public enemies, and 
that to sell them vessels which they purpose to use 
as ships of war, is to give them ‘‘ aid and comfort.” 


The blockade of the ports of Virginia is now com- 
plete, and several vessels have already been taken 
by the U. S. squadron while attempting to pass. The 
port of Charleston is also watched, and some English 
vessels have been denied admittance and obliged to 
proceed elsewhere. Savannah is in a similar con- 
dition. The Adams Express Company ha; been 
notified that express matter will not be permitted to 
go south of Washington. Provisions are also pre- 
vented from passing down the Ohio and Mississippi 
to the seceded States, by the U. S. forces stationed 
at Cairo. It appears to be the present policy of the 
government to cut off the South, as far as possible, 
from all external intercourse. The force at and near 
Fortress Monroe, it is understood, has been much 
increased, but what further measures are intended 
can only be conjectured. Troops continue to go for- 
ward rapidly to Washington, from which point they 
can be sent where required. 

Owing to the interruption, by the Virginia author- 
ities, of the means of conveying the mails from Nor- 
folk to Hampton Roads, and from Old Point to East- 
ville, the Postmaster General has annulled the con- 
tract. - 

The U.S. Marshals in Philadelphia, New York, and 
other northern cities, on the 20th inst., took pos- 
session of the registers of messages sent from the 
telegraph offices in those cities since the 18th of:1st 
mo. last. This was done by order of the govern- 
ment, for the purpose of detecting any treasonable 
correspondence with rebels. 
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The Ohio Legislature has adopted, ‘by the Con- tion, notifying and warning all other States, separate 
stitutional majority, the Amendment of the U.S. or united, especially the United and Confederate 
Constitution proposed at the last sessiomof Congress, States, that he solemnly forbids any movement 
guaranteeing non-interference with slavery in the on Kentucky soil, or the occupation of any place 
States where it now exists. | therein for any purpose whatever, until authorized by 

Maryland.—The Governor, on the 14th inst., issued the legislative and e xeoutive authorities of the State. 
a proclamation, in response to the President’s requi- ' ee forbids all citizens of Kentucky from 
sition, calling for four regiments of volunteers, to — see wa hostile demonstrations, and enjoins them 
serve for three months, within the liniits of Mary- | pes er gg from every thing calculated ve provoke ° 
land or in defence of the national capital, to be sub- | ne ar ae —— for maintaining = position 
ject, under these conditions, to the orders of the oo y 1 ~ acarieen = Tame nen " wish of 
Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. army ; stating that i _ “ng - ae 0 keep entirely aloof from 
he has had a written assurance from the Secretary of t a ae ae = cduonaaiied hope that Ken- 
War that such regiments shall be detailed to serve | Soci oan h aan ‘i ane se et te The 
within the limits mentioned, and not beyond them. | a et 5 th a the suspension of specie 
A considerable body of U. 8. troops is still stationed PRES hy Se ae 


at Baltimore, and that city has remaiued quiet.)  Missouri—Some Union men having been driven 
Some persons have been arrested on the charge of| from Potosi, in this State, a detachment of U. S. 
participating in the riot of the 19th ult., by obstruct- | volunteers was sent thither from St. Louis to protect 
ing the railroad track, have been indicted by the | Joyal citizens. They surrounded the town at night, 
Grand Jury and admitted to bail. Ross Winans, @/ and took a number of the people prisoners, who 
well known machinist of that city, was also arrested except a few leaders, were liberated on parole. 
by Federal officers on suspicion of having furnished Ex-Governor Price, who has been appointed Major 
arms to the rebel forces, but he was released in a few | General of the State forces, has issued orders for the 
days. A number of volunteers from Maryland are | Organization of the militia, to be im readiness for 
understood to’have joined the Virginia forces near | actual service, enjoining them to protect the persons 
Harper’s Ferry. In the western part of the State, | and property of citizens without reference to their 
the Union sentiment is said to predominate. Com-| political principles, and warning the U. 8S. troops to 
plaints have been made of depredations committed | ayoid collision with any armed bodies, unless re- 
on citizens of Maryland by the Virginia forces sta- quired to protect the lives, liberty and property of 
tioned at Harper’s Ferry. . the people. The State flag is the only one to be 
Virginia.—In the Union Convention held at Wheel- | used by the militia. The city of St. Louis is stated 
ing, two courses of action were advocated for the | t0 be now environed by a line of military posts, oc- 
western counties, in case the eastern onés should | Cupied by U. S. forces, for the purpose of preventing 
sustain the secession ordinance at the election of | hostile troops or munitions of war from entering the 
the 23d inst. One was to separate entirely, forming a | City, and to protect the public peace. Much uneasi- 
new State; the other, to assume the position of | Hess having been caused by rumors of the purpose of 
being constitutionally the State, as representing the the Federal officers to arrest disaffected persons, 
true sentiments of the majority of her people, and| Gen. Harney authorized the publication of assur- 
retaining loyalty to the supreme Constitution, to | 4nces that the government intends no oppression for 
treat the ordinance of secession as null, and to select | 0pinion’s sake, but will only hold those accountable 
new officers to fill the places now nominally occupied. | Who commit overt acts in disregard of their alle- 
The Convention finally, on the 15th, adopted the re-| iance. On the 21st, Gen Harney and Gen. Price 
port of the Committee on State and lederal Relations, had an interview, and agreed upon a plan for avoid- 
in favor of calling a general State Convention, to] ing conflicts between the Federal and State forces ; 
meet on the llth of next month, and appointing a| declaring a common purpose of maintaining peace 
committee of nine, empowered to re-assemble this | nd good order in subordination to the State and 
Convention before the meeting of the general Con- Federal laws, and uniting in recommending all per- 
vention, if necessary, and then adjourned. It is | 80n8 in the Scate to respect each other’s rights, and 
generally supposed that members of Congress will abstain from ali unauthorized movements, which the 
be elected as usual in many places. In Fairfax | Proper authorities are determined to suppress. 
county, C. Repson has published an address to the 
people, announcing himself as a Union candidate for 
Congress. Active warlike preparations continue. 
Bodies of several thousand men each are said to be 
stationed at Richmond, Norfolk, Fredericksburg and 
Harper’s Ferry, many of them being from other 
Southern States. The government of Jefferson Davis 
assumes military authority over Virginia, as if it 
were one of the Confederate States, and his Secretary 
of War has authorized Gen. Lee, the commander of 
the Virginia State forces, to take the command of the 
troops from those States now in Virginia. A battery 
which the Virginians were erecting at Sewall’s 
Point, near Fortress Monroe, at the mouth of the 
James river, was attacked on the 18th by two of the 
U. S. vessels, and demolished. The War Depart- 
ment has formed a new military department of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Tennessee, of which Gen. 


























The Southern Confeceracy.—The Montgomery 
**Congress ’’? has admitted Arkansas as one of the 
Confederate States. J. H. Reagan, “ Postmaster Gen- 
eral’’ of the Confederacy, has issued a proclamation 
suspending the operations of the U. 8. Post Office 
Department therein after the end of this month. All 
postmasters, &c., now acting under the United States, 
are to continue to discharge their duties, after that 
time, subject to the regulations of the Confederacy ; 
to account to the Department at Washington up to 
that time, and to return to it all postage stamps, 
revenues, &c. Postmasters are forbidden to collect 
postage on mail matter sent to or received from the 
United States, until a postal treaty shall be made 
between the two governments. Letter postage is to 
be 5 cents under 500 miles, and 10 cents over that 
distance. Newspapers published in the Confederate 
B. F. Butler, of Mass., is made the head. Fortress + sere Rigen a ey oe in sald Staten, a 
Monroe is to be his head-quarters, and it is generally 7 Rt ees Cane Per Gaeeeee, eer ae 

a ; r : ri-weeklies, and dailies, in proportion. Books not 
supposed that active operations will soon be com- welatiinn over 4 ds. Séeak Doubl 
menced in that quarter. ghing pounds, 2 cents an ounce. Double 

the above rates for newspapers published beyond the 


Kentucky.—The Governor has issued a proclama- | limits of the Confederate States. 





